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MOUNTING  CRISIS  IN  INDO>CHINA 

Is  the  United  States  moving  toward  a  shooting  war  in 
Indo-China?  There  are  many  evidences  which  point  in 
that  direction,  but  which  there  is  not  space  to  review 
here.^  It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  stop  and 
view  the  situation  as  extremely  serious. 

Tlie  Official  View 

Insofar  as  the  official  position  has  been  revealed,  the 
Far  Eastern  situation  is  ominous.  After  eight  years  of 
civil  war  in  Indo-China,  that  area  is  still  menaced  by  the 
Communist  drive  to  take  over  the  area,  with  the  prospect 
of  increasing  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Government  spokesmen  have  indicated  that 
the  fall  of  Indo-China  to  the  Communists  would  lay  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  open  to  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion  and  make  that  area  militarily  indefensible.  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles  said  last  week  that: 

Under  the  conditions  of  today,  the  imposition  on 
Southeast  Asia  of  the  political  system  of  Commu¬ 
nist  Russia  and  its  Chinese  Communist  ally,  by 
whatever  means,  would  be  a  grave  threat  to  the 
whole  free  community.  The  United  States  feels  that 
that  possibility  should  not  be  passively  accepted 
but  should  be  met  by  united  action.  This  might 
involve  serious  risks.  But  these  risks  are  far  less 
than  those  that  will  face  us  a  few  years  from  now, 
if  we  dare  not  b:  resolute  today. 

In  1933,  1783  million  in  military  and  economic  aid 
was  allocated  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  to  Indo-China, 
with  the  possibility  that  expenditures  may  exceed  |1 
billion.  It  is  felt  that  increasing  military  support  should 
be  given  to  the  French  in  Indo-China,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  in  addition  to  Air  Force  maintenance  crews 
already  sent  in,  there  might  be  a  later  commitment  of 
American  pilots  and  ground  crews,  but  no  foot  soldiers. 
(That  was  the  policy  for  three  days  in  Korea.)  The  war 
would  be  pursued  to  a  military  victory  even  if  it  should 
involve  the  serious  risk  of  war  with  Communist  China. 
However,  the  assumption  is  made  that  if  the  United  States 
should  get  into  war  with  Communist  China,  still  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  intervene. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  now  negotiating  for  a  mutual 
defense  treaty  (for  a  Pacific  NATO)  with  Britain,  France, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  the 
Associated  States  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet  Nam.  At 
this  writing,  the  British  have  insisted  that  such  action 
be  delayed  until  after  the  Geneva  Conference,  which 
opens  April  26.  This  conference  will  include  the  United 


States,  France,  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Communist 
China. 

If  this  treaty  is  accepted,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Administration  will  ask  for  a  Senate  resolution  author¬ 
izing  the  President  to  take  any  action  required  whenever 
a  country  with  whom  we  have  such  an  alliance  is  en¬ 
dangered 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  at  this  time 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  make  any  substantial 
concessions  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  partly  because 
of  the  adamant  stand  of  Congress  against  U  N  member¬ 
ship  for  Communist  China,  or  U.S.  recognition.  (See 
Newsletter  No.  119,  October  1933)*  Negotiation  means 
very  little  if  nations  exhibit  neither  willingness  nor 
freedom  to  negotiate. 

Congressional  Reactions 

Members  of  Congress  complain  that  they  have  not  been 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Administration  on  its 
plans  in  Indo-China,  and  questions  have  been  raised  by 
Senators  Gillette,  Kennedy,  Stennis,  Jackson,  Symington, 
Humphrey,  Kef auver,  Dirksen,  Mansfield  and  Morse,  among 
others.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Knowland  and  Minority 
Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  have  in  general  supported  the 
the  proposed  strong  stand  by  the  United  States. 

In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  April  5,  Senator  Gillette 
said:  “Secretary  Dulles,  fully  supported  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  in  effect  served  notice  that  the  United  States 
will  fight,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  Indo-China  from  falling 
into  Communist  hands.”  He  rejected  the  idea  that  there 
were  only  three  alternatives  —  appeasement,  fighting,  or 
quitting.  He  added  further:  "There  is  war  in  Indo-China 
because  of  nationalism,  because  of  the  passionate  desire 
and  determination  of  the  people  to  be  rid  of  foreign  rule 
and  to  govern  themselves  without  interference  from  any 
outside  source,  and  because  of  French  refusal  to  grant 
independence  in  time  and  to  the  degree  the  Indo-Chinese 
demand. " 

Senator  Gillette  recommended  that  the  United  States 

(1)  declare  its  support  for  complete  independence  for  the 
peoples  of  Indo-China  and  act  on  that  declaration,  and 

(2)  that  the  United  States  bring  up  the  Indo-China  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  United  Nations. 

The  Capitol  Gist  took  a  poll  of  more  than  a  hundred 
members  of  Congress  in  February.  On  the  question, 
"Do  you  favor  sending  U.S.  armed  forces  to  intervene  in 
the  Indo-China  war?"  1%  answered  "Yes”,  86%  answered 
"No",  and  13%  were  undecided.  On  the  second  question, 
"Do  you  favor  the  U  N  making  every  effort  to  arrange  a 
cease  fire  in  Indo-China?",  (^%  answered  "Yes”,  11% 
answered  "No",  and  23%  were  undecided. 
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Is  'Diere  a  Solution? 

There  is  no  gimmick  or  easy  formula,  that  we  know  of, 
to  solve  such  a  situation  easily  and  quickly.  A  funda* 
mental  solution  would  involve  the  United  States  abandon¬ 
ing  its  apparent  support  of  the  economic  and  political 
imperialism  of  the  French.  It  would  mean  willingness 
of  the  great  powers  to  submit  to  third  party  judgment  in¬ 
stead  of  insisting  on  their  own  course.  It  would  also 
call  for  the  transfer  of  the  conflict  between  Communism 
and  the  "free  world"  from  the  military  realm  to  the 
economic,  political  and  ideological  realm;  self-government 
or  independence  for  dependent  peoples;  and  an  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
and  needs  of  the  peoples  in  the  under-developed  areas  of 
the  world,  including  those  in  Indo-China.  Finally,  there 
is  real  necessity  for  a  general  settlement  in  Asia  which 
would  include  bringing  Communist  China  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  resumption  of  trade  in 
non-military  goods  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
Western  world. 

Although  such  a  fundamental  solution  might  come  too 
slowly  to  solve  the  current  situation  in  Indo-China,  these 
long-range  answers  must  be  diligently  pursued  if  a  stable 
peace  is  ever  to  be  assured. 

Ways  must  also  be  sought  to  relieve  current  tensions. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  policy  now  being  pursued  by 
the  French,  aided  and  supported  by  the  United  States, 
with  its  main  emphasis  on  military  victory,  is  the  best 
way  to  prevent  the  loss  of  Indo-China  and  of  Southeast 
Asia  to  the  Communists.  On  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  now  stands  in  danger  of  losing  the  respect  of 
former  colonial  peoples  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  by 
appearing  to  defend  a  system  of  white  supremacy  and 
economic  and  political  exploitation. 

As  immediate  steps  to  ease  the  tension  and  to  avoid 
complete  involvement,  we  recommend  that  you  write  to 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Secretary  ^  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  your  Senators  and  Congressman,  and  your 
daily  newspaper  now,  along  the  following  lines,  among 
others: 

1.  Opposition  to  sending  United  States  troops  to  Indo-Chiiia 
and  encowagement  of  the  govemmeirt  to  take  every  step 
possible  to  prevent  an  enlargement  of  the  war. 

2.  Refer  the  Indo-China  question  to  the  United  Nations  to  seek 
a  cease  fire  or  an  armistice,  now,  or  as  soon  as  the  (Senevs 
Conference  adjovns.  if  it  fails  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
settlement  in  Indo-China. 
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Article  34  of  the  U  N  Charter  provides  that  the  Security 
Council  may  investigate  any  dispute  or  situation  to  determine 
whether  its  continuation  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.  Article  33  provides  that 
any  member  of  the  U  N  may  bring  any  dispute  to  the  attention 
of  the  Security  Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  some  of  the  difficulties  to  overcome  would  be  the 
possibility  of  a  Soviet  veto,  of  French  objections,  and  of  the 
argument  that  the  question  is  too  difficult  for  the  UN  to  handle. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  probably  veto  such  a  proposal  in  the 
Security  Council.  However,  under  either  Article  33  of  the 
Charter,  or  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution,  action  should 
be  possible  in  the  General  Assembly,  which  has  powers  of 
recommendation  only,  but  which  carries  great  moral  weight. 

Walter  Lippmann  points  out  that  there  is  an  armistice  in 
Germany,  in  Austria,  and  in  Korea,  without  yet  a  final  settle¬ 
ment,  but  that  an  armistice  is  a  great  advance  over  military 
warfare,  and  diat  efforts  can  continue  for  a  settlement. 

3.  Independeoce  or  self-government  for  the  Associated  states 
of  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Viet  Nam. 

Speaking  of  the  desire  of  these  people  for  freedom  and  the 
activities  of  the  Communists  in  supporting  their  nationalist 
aspirations.  Senator  Kennedy  said  in  the  Senate  on  April  6  that 
he  was  "hankly  of  the  belief  that  no  amount  of  American 
military  assistance  in  Indo-China  can  conquer  an  enemy  which 
is  everywhere  and  at  the  same  time  nowhere,  an  'enemy  of  the 
people'  which  has  the  sympathy  and  covert  support  of  the 
people."  If  independence  cannot  be  realized  now,  then  an 
early  and  definite  date  might  be  set  for  independence. 

4.  intensive  efforts  for  international  disarmament. 

So  long  as  nations  believe  they  have  the  right  or  the  power 
to  resort  to  arms  for  aggressive  or  nationalistic  purposes, 
there  are  likely  to  be  situations  like  Korea  and  Indo-China.  So 
general  disarmament  is  one  of  the  means  of  lessening  the 
dangers  of  military  aggression. 

There  have  been  not  only  repeated  references  during  the 
last  few  weeks  to  a  stronger  military  stand  in  Indo-China  with 
its  danger  of  further  military  involvement,  but  also  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  in  January  that  the  United 
States  would  resort  to  instant  and  massive  retaliation  at  places 
and  by  means  of  our  own  choosing.  Not  only  does  this  policy 
hold  over  the  heads  of  other  human  beings  the  threat  of  anni¬ 
hilation  but  such  action  would  be  taken  apparently  without  the 
benefit  of  collective  U  N  judgment  or  utilization*  of  the  eight 
steps  for  settling  disputes  as  outlined  in  the  U  N  Charter. 

The  ever-increasing  destructiveness  of  our  atomic  weapons 
has  become  evident  during  the  recent  H-Bomb  explosions,  and 
has  created  great  concern  at  home  and  abroad.  This  highlights 
die  necessity  of  finding  some  means  of  halting  the  arms  race. 
We  urge  our  government  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
proposal  of  David  Cavers,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
that  we  attempt  to  secure  a  standstill  agreement  as  a  possible 
beginning  in  the  direction  of  the  reduction  of  arms. 
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